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O MISTRESS MINE, WHERE ARE YOU ROAMING? 
O/STAY AND HEAR; YOUR TRUE LOVE'S COMING, 

THAT CAN SING BOTH HIGH AND LOW: 
TRIP NO FURTHER, PRETTY SWEETING ; 
JOURNEYS END IN LOVERS' MEETING, 

EVERY WISE MAN'S SON DOTH KNOW." 

— Sung by the Clown, Feste. 




rWBLFTH NIGHT; 
OR, JVHjfr rou will 

EBASTIAN and his sister Viola, a 
young gentleman and lady of Messa- 
line, were twins, and from their birth 
they so much resembled each other, that, 
but for the difference in their dress, they 
could not be known apart. They were 
both born in one hour, and in one hour 
they were both in danger of perishing, for 
they were shipwrecked on the coast of 
lUyria as they were making a sea-voyage 
together. The ship, on board of which 
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they were, split on a rock in a violent storm, 
and a very small number of the ship's com- 
pany escaped with their lives. The captain 
of the vessel, with a few of the sailors that 
were saved, got to land in a small boat, and 
with them they brought Viola safe ashore, 
where she, poor lady, instead of rejoicing at 
her own deliverance, began to lament her 
brother's loss. But the captain comforted her 
with the assurance that he had seen her brother, 
when the ship split, fasten himself to a strong 
mast, on which, as long as he could see any- 
thing of him for the distance, he perceived 
him borne up above the waves. Viola was 
much consoled by the hope this account gave 
her, and now considered ' how she was to 
dispose of herself in a strange country, so far 
from home, and she asked the captain if he 
knew anything of lUyria. " Ay, very well, 
madam," replied the captain, " for I was born 
not three hours' travel from this place." — 
" Who governs here ? " said Viola. The 
captain told her, Illyria was governed by 
Orsino, a duke noble in nature as well as 
dignity. Viola said she had heard her father 
speak of Orsino, and that he was unmarried 
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VIOLA AND THE SEA CAPTAIN 

then, "And he is so 
now," said the captain ; 
" or was so very lately, 
for but a month ago 
I went from here, and 
then it was the general 
talk, as you know what 
great ones do the people 
will prattle of, that 
Orsino sought the love 
of fair Olivia, a virtuous 
maid, the daughter of a 
count who died twelve 
months ago, leaving 
Olivia to the protection 
7 
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of her brother, who shortly after died also ; 
and for the love of this dear brother, they 
say, she has abjured the sight and com- 
pany of men." Viola, who was herself in 
such a sad affliction for her brother's loss, 
wished she could live with this lady, who 
so tenderly mourned a brother's death. She 
asked the captain if he could introduce her to 
Olivia, saying she would willingly serve this 
lady. But he replied, this would be a hard 
thing to accomplish, because the lady Olivia 
would admit no person into her house since 
her brother's death, not even the duke himself. 
Then Viola formed another project in her 
mind, which was, in boy's clothes, to serve 
the Duke Orsino as a page. It was a strange 
fancy in a young lady to put on male attire, 
and pass herself off for a boy ; but the for- 
lorn and unprotected state of Viola, who was 
young and of uncommon beauty, alone, and 
in a foreign land, must plead her excuse. 

Having observed a fair behaviour in the 
captain, and that he showed a friendly con- 
cern for her welfare, she told him what she 
intended to do, and he readily promised to 
help her. Viola gave him money, and directed 
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him to furnish her with suitable apparel, 
ordering her clothes to be made of the same 
colour and in the same fashion her brother 
Sebastian used to wear, and when she was 
dressed in her manly garb, she looked so 
exactly like her brother, that some strange 
errors happened by means of their being mis- 
taken for each other ; for, as will afterwards 
appear, Sebastian was also saved. 

Viola's good friend, the captain, when he 
had transformed this pretty lady into a gentle- 
man, having some interest at court, got her 
presented to Orsino under the feigned name 
of Cesario. The duke was wonderfully pleased 
with the address and graceful deportment of 
this handsome youth, and made Cesario one 
of his pages, that being the office Viola wished 
to obtain : and she so well fulfilled the duties 
of her new station, and showed such a ready 
observance and faithful attachment to her lord, 
that she soon became his most favoured atten- 
dant. To Cesario, Orsino confided the whole 
history of his love for the lady Olivia. To 
Cesario he told the long and unsuccessful suit 
he had made to one who, rejecting his long 
services, and despising his person, refused to 
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admit him to her presence ; and for the love 
of this lady who had so unkindly treated him, 
the noble Orsino, forsaking the sports of the 
field and all manly exercises in which he used 
to delight, passed his hours in ignoble idleness, 
listening to the effeminate sounds of soft music, 
gentle airs, and passionate love-songs. 

He rejected the company of the wise and 
learned lords with whom he used to associate ; 
and was now all day long conversing with 
young Cesario. His grave courtiers no doubt 
thought Cesario was an unsuitable companion 
for their once noble master, the great Duke 
Orsino. 




lO 




)ilT is a dangerous matter for young 
maidens to be the confidants of 

^ handsome young dukes, which 
Viola too soon found to her sorrow, for all 
that Orsino told her he endured for Olivia, 
she presently perceived she suffered for the 
love of him ; and much it moved her wonder, 
that Olivia could be so regardless of this her 
peerless lord and master, whom she thought 
no one should behold without the deepest 
admiration ; and she ventured gently to hint 
to Orsino, that it was pity he should affect a 
lady who was so blind to his worthy qualities; 
and she said, " If a lady were to love you, my 
lord, as you love Olivia, and perhaps there may 
be one who does, if you could not love her in 
return, would you not tell her that you could 
not love, and must she not be content with 
this answer ? " But Orsino would not admit 
of this reasoning, for he denied that it was 
possible for any woman to love as he did. He 
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said no woman's heart was big enough to hold 
so much love, and therefore it was unfair to 
compare the love of any lady for him, to his 
love for Olivia. Now though Viola had the 
utmost deference for the duke's opinions, she 
could not help thinking this was not quite true, 
for she thought her heart had full as much 
love in it as Orsino's had ; and she said, " Ah, 
but I know, my lord " — " What do you know, 
Cesario ? " said Orsino, And this is how 
Viola replied, and how she returned evasive 
answers to the duke's questions : — 

Vio. Too well what love women to men 
may owe : 
In faith, they are as true of heart as we. 
My father had a daughter loved a man. 
As it might be, perhaps, were I a woman, 
I should your lordship. 

Duke. And what's her history ? 

Vio. A blank, my lord. She never told 
her love. 
But let concealment, like a worm i' the bud. 
Feed on her damask cheek : she pined in 

thought ; 
And with a green and yellow melancholy 
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She sat like patience on a monument. 
Smiling at grief. Was not this love indeed ? 
We men may say more, swear more : but 

indeed 
Our shows are more than will; for still we 

prove 
Much in our vows, but little in our love. 

Duke. But died thy sister of her love, my 

boy ? 
Vio. I am all the daughters of my father's 

house. 
And all the brothers too : and yet I know not. 

Viola had probably feigned the story, to 
speak words expressive of the secret love and 
silent grief she suffered for Orsino. 

While they were talking, a gentleman 
entered whom the duke had sent to Olivia, 
and he said, " So please you, my lord, I might 
not be admitted to the lady, but by her hand- 
maid she returned you this answer: Until 
seven years hence, the element itself shall not 
behold her face ; but like a cloistress she will 
walk veiled, watering her chamber with her 
tears for the sad remembrance of her dead 
brother." On hearing this, the duke ex- 



TWELFTH NIGHT 

claimed, " O she that has a heart of this fine 
frame, to pay this debt of love to a dead 
brother, how will she love, when the rich 
golden shaft has touched her heart ! " And 
he said to Viola : — 

Duke. Cesario, 

Thou know'st no less but all ; I have un- 

clasp'd 
To thee the book even of my secret soul : 
Therefore, good youth, address thy gait unto 

her ; 
Be not denied access, stand at her doors. 
And tell them, there thy fixed foot shall 

grow 
Till thou have audience. 

Vio. Sure, my noble lord. 

If she be so abandoned to her sorrow 
As it is spoke, she never will admit me. 

Duke. Be clamorous and leap all civil 
bounds 
Rather than make unprofited return. 

Vio. Say I do speak with her, my lord, 

what then ? 
Duke. O, then unfold the passion of my 
love, 
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Surprise her with discourse of my dear faith 
It shall become thee well to act my woes ; 
She will attend it better in thy youth 
Than in a nuncio's of more grave aspect. 
Vio. I think not so, my lord. 





WAY then wenti Viola ;? but not 
willingly did she undertake this 
courtship, for she went to woo a lady 
to become a wife to him she wished 
to marry : but having undertaken the affair, 
she performed it with fidelity ; and Olivia 
soon heard that a youth was at her door 
who insisted upon being admitted to her 
presence. " I told him," said the servant, 
" that you were sick : he said he knew you 
were, and therefore he came to speak with 
you. I told him that you were asleep : he 
seemed to have a foreknowledge of that too, 
and said, that therefore he must speak with 
you. What is to be said to him, lady ? for 
he seems fortified against all denial, and will 
speak with you, whether you will or no." 
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Olivia, curious to see who this peremptory 
messenger might be, desired he might be 
admitted ; and throwing her veil over her 
face, she said she would once more hear 
Orsino's embassy, not doubting but that he 
came from the duke, by his importunity. 
Viola entered, putting on the most manly 
air she could assume, and affecting the fine 
courtier language of great men's pages. 

Vio. The honourable lady of the house, 
which is she ? 

0/i. Speak to me ; I shall answer for her. 
Your will ? 

Vio. Most radiant, exquisite and unmatch- 
able beauty, — I pray you, tell me if this be 
the lady of the house, for I never saw her ; I 
would be loath to cast away my speech, for 
besides that it is excellently well penned, I 
have taken great pains to con it. 

OIL Whence came you, sir ? 

Vio. I can say little more than I have 
studied, and that question's out of my part. 
Good gentle one, give me modest assurance 
if you be the lady of the house, that I may 
proceed in my speech. 
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OH. Are you a comedian ? 

Vto. No, my profound heart ; and yet, 
by the very fangs of malice I swear, I am 
not that I play. Are you the lady of the 
house ? 

OIL If I do not usurp myself, I am. 

Vio. Most certain, if you are she, you do 
usurp yourself; for what is yours to bestow is 
not yours to reserve. But this is from my 
commission : I will on with my speech in 
your praise, and then show you the heart of 
my message. 

OH. Come to what is important in 't : I 
forgive you the praise. 

Vio. Alas, I took great pains to study it, 
and 'tis poetical. 

OH. It is the more like to be feigned. I 
pray you, keep it in. I heard you were saucy 
at my gates, and allowed your approach rather 
to wonder at you than to hear you. If you 
be not mad, begone ; if you have reason, be 
brief: 'tis not that time of moon with rfie 
to make one in so skipping a dialogue. 

Vio. Some mollification for your giant, 
sweet lady. Tell me your mind : I am a 
messenger. 
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OH. Sure, you have some hideous matter 
to deliver, when the courtesy of it is so fearful. 
Speak your office. 

Vio. It alone concerns your ear. I bring 
no overture of vv^ar, no taxation of homage : 
I hold the olive in my hand ; my words are 
as full of peace as matter. 

OH. Yet you began rudely. What are 

you ? what would you ? 
Fio. The rudeness that hath appeared in 
me have I learned from my entertainment. 
What I am, and what I would, are as secret 
as maidenhead ; to your ears, divinity, to any 
other's, profanation. 

OH. Give us the place alone : we will 
hear this divinity. 

[^rhe Attendants go out. 
Now sir, what is your text ? 
Vio. Most sweet lady, — 
OH. A comfortable doctrine, and much 
may be said of it. Where lies your text } 
Vio. In Orsino's bosom. 
OH. In his bosom ! In what chapter of 

his bosom ? 
Vio. To answer by the method, in the first 
of his heart. 
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OH. O, I have read it : it is heresy. Have 
you no more to say ? 

Vio. Good, madam, let me see your face. 

OH. Have you any commission from your 
lord to negotiate with my face ? You are 
now out of your text : but we will draw the 
curtain and show you the picture. Look you, 
sir, such a one I was this present : is't not 
well done ? [Unveiling. 

Vio. Excellently done, if God did all. 

OH. *Tis in grain, sir ; 'twill endure wind 
and weather. 

Vio. 'Tis beauty truly blent, whose red and 
white 
Nature's own sweet and cunning hand laid on : 
Lady, you are the cruell'st she alive. 
If you will lead these graces to the grave 
And leave the world no copy. 

OH. O, sir, I will not be so hard-hearted ; 
I will give out divers schedules of my beauty : 
it shall be inventoried, and every particle and 
utensil labelled to my will : as, item, two lips, 
indifferent red ; item, two grey eyes, with 
lids to them ; item, one neck, one chin, and 
so forth. Were you sent hither to praise 
me ? 
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Vio. I see you what you are, you are too 
proud ; 
But, if you were the devil, you are fair. 
My lord and master loves you : O, such love 
Could be but recompensed, though you were 

crown'd 
The nonpareil of beauty ! 

OH. How does he love me ? 

Vio. With adorations, fertile tears. 
With groans that thunder love, with sighs 
of fire. 
OH. Your lord does know my mind ; I 
cannot love him : 
Y et I suppose him virtuous, know him noble. 
Of great estate, of fresh and stainless youth ; 
In voices well divulged, free, learn'd and 

valiant ; 
And in dimension and the shape of nature 
A gracious person ; but yet I cannot love 

him; 
He might have took his answer long ago. 

Vio. If I did love you in my master's flame. 
With such a suffering, such a deadly life. 
In your denial I would find no sense ; 
I would not understand it. 

OH. Why, what would you ? 
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Vto. Make me a willow cabin at your gate, 
And call upon my soul within the house ; 
Write loyal cantons of contemned love, 
And sing them loud even in the dead of 

night ; 
Halloo your name to the reverberate hills. 
And make the babbling gossip of the air 
Cry out " Olivia ! " O, you should not rest 
Between the elements of air and earth. 
But you should pity me ! 

OH. You might do much. 

What is your parentage ? 

Vio. Above my fortunes, yet my state is 
well : 
I am a gentleman. 

OH. Get you to your lord ; 

I cannot love him : let him send no more ; 
Unless, perchance, you come to me again. 
To tell me how he takes it. Fare you well : 
I thank you for your pains : spend this for 
me. 
Fio. I am no fee'd post, lady ; keep your 
purse : 
My master, not myself, lacks recompense. 
Love make his heart of flint, that you shall 
love ; 
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And let your fervour, like my ihaster's, be 
Placed in contempt ! Farewell, fair cruelty. 

[Exit. 
OH. " What is your parentage ? " 
" Above my fortunes, yet my state is well : 
I am a gentleman." Fll be sworn thou art ; 
Thy tongue, thy face, thy limbs, actions, and 

spirit. 
Do give thee five-fold blazon : not too fast : 

soft, soft ! 
Unless the master were the man. How now ! 
Even so quickly may one catch the plague ? 
Methinks I feel this youth's perfections 
With an invisible and subtle stealth 
To creep in at mine eyes. Well, let it be. 

And then she wished Cesario were the 
duke ; and perceiving the fast hold he had 
taken on her affections, she blamed herself for 
her sudden love ; but the gentle blame which 
people lay upon their own faults has no deep 
root ; and presently the noble lady Olivia so 
far forgot the inequality between her fortunes 
and those of this seeming page, as well as the 
maidenly reserve which is the chief ornament 
of a lady's character, that she resolved to court 
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the love of young Cesario, and sent a servant . 
after him with a diamond ring, under the 
pretence that he had left it with her as a 
present from Orsino. She hoped by thus 
artfully making Cesario a present of the ring, 
she should give him some intimation of her 
design ; and truly it did make Viola suspect ; 
for knowing that Orsino had sent no ring by 
her, she began to recollect that Olivia's looks 
and manner were expressive of admiration, 
and she presently guessed her master's mistress 
had fallen in love with her. " Alas," said she, 
" the poor lady might as well love a dream. 
Disguise I see is wicked, for it has caused 
Olivia to breathe as fruitless sighs for me, as I 
do for Orsino." 

" O time ! thou must untangle this, not I, 
It is too hard a knot for me to untie ! " 





lOLA returned to 
Orsino's palace, and re- 
lated to her lord the ill- 
success of the negotiation, 
repeating the command of 
Olivia, that the duke should 
trouble her no more. Yet 
still the duke persisted in 
hoping that the gentle Cesario would in time 
be able to persuade her to show some pity, 
and therefore he bade him he should go to 
her again the next day. In the meantime, 
to pass away the tedious interval, he com- 
manded a song which he loved, to be sung ; 
and he said : — 



*^ O, fellow, come,the song we had last night. 
Mark it, Cesario, it is old and plain ; 
The spinsters and the knitters in the sun. 
And the free maids that weave their thread 

with bones, 
Do use to chant it : it is silly sooth, 
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And dallies with the innocence of love, 
Like the old age." 

The Clown, Feste, then 
sings : — 



SONG 

Come away^ come away^ deaths 
And in sad cypress let me be 
laid; 
Fly away^ fly away breath ; 

lam slain by a fair cruel maid. 
My shroud of white^ stuck all 
with yeWy 

O prepare it ! 
My part of death ^ no one so true 
Did share it. 

Not a flower^ not a flower sweety 
On my black coffin let there 
be strown ; 
Not a friend^ not a friend greet 
My poor corpse^ where my 
bones shall be thrown : 
A thousand thousand sighs to 
save^ 

Lay me^ O, where 
Sad true lover never find my 
grave. 

To weep there! 
27 
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Viola did not fail to mark the words of 
the old song, which in such true simplicity 
described the pangs of unrequited love, and 
she bore testimony in her countenance of 
feeling what the song expressed. Her sad 
looks were observed by Orsino, who said to 
her, " My life upon it, Cesario, though you 
are so young, your eye has looked upon some 
face that it loves ; has it not, boy ? " — " A 
little, with your leave,'' replied Viola. " And 
what kind of woman, and of what age is she ? " 
said Orsino. " Of your age, and of your com- 
plexion, my lord," said Viola ; which made 
the duke smile to hear this fair young boy 
loved a woman so much older than himself, 
and of a man's dark complexion ; but Viola 
secretly meant Orsino, and not a woman like 
him. 

When Viola made her second visit to 
Olivia, she found no difficulty in gaining 
access to her. Servants soon discover when 
their ladies delight to converse with handsome 
young messengers ; and the instant Viola 
arrived, the gates were thrown wide open, and 
the duke's page was shown into Olivia's apart- 
ment with great respect ; and when Viola told 
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Olivia that she was come once more to plead 
in her lord's behalf, this lady replied : — 

" I bade you never speak again of him : 
But, would you undertake another suit, 
I had rather hear you to solicit that 
Than music from the spheres." 

This was pretty plain speaking, but Olivia 
soon explained herself still more plainly, and 
openly confessed her love ; and when she saw 
displeasure with perplexity expressed in Viola's 
face, she said : — 

" O, what a deal of scorn looks beautiful 
In the contempt and anger of his lip ! 
Cesario, by the roses of the spring, 
By maidhood, honour, truth and everything, 
I love thee so, that, maugre all thy pride, 
Nor wit nor reason can my passion hide." 

But in vain the lady wooed ; Viola hastened 
from her presence, threatening never more to 
come to plead Orsino's love ; and all the reply 
she made to Olivia's fond solicitations was, a 
declaration of a resolution Never to love any 
woman. 
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No sooner had Viola left the lady than a 
claim was made upon her valour. A gentle- 
man, a rejected suitor of Olivia, who had 
learned how that lady had favoured the duke's 
messenger, challenged him to fight a duel. 
What should poor Viola do, who, though she 
carried a manlike outside, had a true woman's 
heart, and feared to look on her own sword ! 

When she saw her formidable rival ad- 
vancing towards her with his sword drawn, 
she began to think of confessing that she was 
a woman ; but she was relieved at once from 
her terror, and the shame of such a discovery, 
by a stranger that was passing by, who made 
up to them, and as if he had been long known 
to her, and were her dearest friend, said to 
her opponent, " If this young gentleman has 
done- offence, I will take the fault on me ; 
and if you offend him, I will for his sake defy 
you." Before Viola had time to thank him 
for his protection, or to inquire the reason of 
his kind interference, her new friend met with 
an enemy where his bravery was of no use to 
him ; for the officers of justice coming up in 
that instant, apprehended the stranger in the 
duke's name to answer for an offence he had 
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committed some years before ; and he said to 
Viola : — 

" This comes with seeking you : 

But there's no remedy; I shall answer it. 

What will you do, now my necessity 

Makes me to ask you for my purse? It 

grieves me 
Much more for what I cannot do for you, 
Than what befalls myself. You stand amazed ; 
But be of comfort." 

His words did indeed amaze Viola, and 
she protested she knew him not, nor had ever 
received a purse from him ; but for the kind- 
ness he had just shown her, she offered him 
a small sum of money, being nearly the whole 
she possessed. And now the stranger spoke 
severe things, charging her with ingratitude 
and unkindness. He said, "This youth, whom 
you see here, I snatched from the jaws of death, 
and for his sake alone I came to Illyria, and 
have fallen into this danger." But the officers 
cared little for hearkening to the complaints 
of their prisoner, and they hurried him off, 
saying, " What is that to us ? " And as he 
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was carried away, he called Viola by the name 
of Sebastian, reproaching the supposed Sebas- 
tian for disowning his friend, as long as he 
was within hearing. When Viola heard her- 
self called Sebastian, though the stranger was 
taken away too hastily for her to ask an ex- 
planation, she conjectured that this seeming 
mystery might arise from her being mistaken 
for her brother ; and she began to cherish 
hopes that it was her brother whose life this 
man said he had preserved. And so indeed 
it was : — 

" He named Sebastian : I my brother know 
Yet living in my glass ; even such and so 
In favour was my brother, and he went 
Still in this fashion, colour, ornament. 
For him I imitate : O, if it prove. 
Tempests are kind and salt waves fresh in 
love ! " 





HE stranger, whose name was Antonio, 
was a sea-captain. He had taken Sebastian 
up into his ship, when, almost exhausted with 
fatigue, he was floating on the mast to which 
he had fastened himself in the storm. Antonio 
conceived such a friendship for Sebastian, that 
he resolved to accompany him whitherso- 
ever he went ; and when the youth expressed 
a curiosity to visit Orsino's court, Antonio, 
rather than part from him, came to Illyria, 
though he knew, if his person should be known 
there, his life would be in danger, because in a 
sea-fight he had once dangerously wounded the 
duke Orsino's nephew. This was the offence 
for which he was now made a prisoner. 

Antonio and Sebastian had landed together 
but a few hours before Antonio met Viola. 
He had given his purse to Sebastian, desiring 
him to use it freely if he saw anything he 
wished to purchase, telling him he would wait 
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at the inn, while Sebastian went to view the 
town. But Sebastian not returning at the tipie 
appointed, Antonio had ventured out to look 
for him, and Viola being dressed the same, 
and in face so exactly resembling her brother, 
Antonio drew his sword (as he thought) in 
defence of the youth he had saved, and when 
Sebastian (as he supposed) disowned him, and 
denied him his own purse, no wonder he ac- 
cused him of ingratitude. 

Viola, when Antonio was gone, fearing a 
second invitation to fight, slunk home as fast 
as she could. She had not been gone long, 
when her adversary thought he saw her return ; 
but it was her brother Sebastian, who hap- 
pened to arrive at this place, and he said: 
" Now, sir, have I met with you again ? 
There's for you;*' and struck him a blow. 
Sebastian was no coward ; he returned the 
blow with interest, and drew his sword. 

A lady now put a stop to this duel, for 
Olivia came out of the house, and she, 
too, mistaking Sebastian for Cesario, invited 
him to come into her house, expressing 
much sorrow at the rude attack he had met 
with : — 
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" I prithee, gentle friend, 
Let thy fair wisdom, not thy passion, sway 
In this uncivil and unjust extent 
Against thy peace. Go with me to my 

house. 
And hear thou there how many fruitless 

pranks 
This ruffian hath botch'd up, that thou 

thereby 
Mayst smile at this : thou shalt not choose 

but go : 
Do not deny. Beshrew his soul for me. 
He started one poor heart of mine in thee." 

Though Sebastian was as much surprised 
at the courtesy of this lady as at the rudeness 
of this unknown foe, yet he went very will- 
ingly into the house, and Olivia was delighted 
to find Gesario (as she thought him) become 
more sensible of her attentions ; for though 
their features were exactly the same, there was 
none of the contempt and anger to be seen in 
his face, which she had complained of when 
she told her love to Cesario. 

Sebastian did not at all object to the fond- 
ness the lady lavished on him. He seemed to 
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take it in very good part, yet he wondered how 
it had come to pass, and he was rather inclined 




OLIVIA AND SEBASTIAN 



to think Olivia was not in her right senses ; 
but perceiving that she was mistress of a fine 
house, and that she ordered her affairs, and 
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seemed to govern her family discreetly, and 
that in all but her sudden love for him she 
appeared in the full possession of her reason, 
he well approved of the courtship ; and Olivia 
finding Cesario in this good humour, and 
fearing he might change his mind, proposed 
that, as she had a priest in the house, they 
should be instantly married. Sebastian as- 
sented to this proposal ; and when the marriage 
ceremony was over, he left his lady for a short 
time, intending to go and tell his friend 
Antonio the good fortune that he had met 
with. Here is the scene in Olivia's garden : — 

Seb. This is the air; that is the glorious 
sun; 
This pearl she gave me, I do feel 't and see 't ; 
And though 'tis wonder that enwraps me thus. 
Yet 'tis not madness. Where's Antonio, then ? 
I could not find him at the Elephant : 
Yet there he was; and there I found this 

credit. 
That he did range the town to seek me out. 
His counsel now might do me golden service ; 
For though my soul disputes well with my 

sense, 
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That this may be some error, but no madness, 
Yet doth this accident and flood of fortune 
So far exceed all instance, all discourse. 
That I am ready to distrust mine eyes 
And wrangle with my reason, that persuades 

me 
To any other trust but that I'm mad. 
Or else the lady's mad ; yet, if 'twere so. 
She could not sway her house, command her 

followers. 
Take and gave back affairs and their dispatch 
With such a smooth, discreet, and stable 

bearing 
As I perceive she does : there's something in 't 
That is deceivable. But here the lady comes. 

Enter Oi^iviA and Priest. 

Oli. Blame not this haste of mine. If 
you mean well. 
Now go with me and with this holy man 
Into the chantry by : there, before him. 
And underneath that consecrated roof. 
Plight me the full assurance of your faith ; 
That my most jealous and too doubtful soul 
May live at peace. He shall conceal it 
Whiles you are willing it shall come to note, 
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What time we will our celebration keep 
According to my birth. What do you say ? 
Seb. ril follow this good man, and go with 
you ; 
And, having sworn truth, ever will be true. 
OH. Then lead the way, good father ; and 
heavens so shine. 
That they may fairly note this act of mine ! 
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N the meantime, Orsino 
came to visit Olivia ; 
and at the moment he arrived 
before Olivia's house, the 
officers of justice brought their 
prisoner, Antonio, before the duke. Viola 
was with Orsino, her master ; and when 
Antonio saw Viola, whom he still imagined 
to be Sebastian, he told the duke in what 
manner he had rescued this youth from the 
perils of the sea ; and after fully relating all 
the kindness he had really shown to Sebastian, 
he ended his complaint with saying, that for 
three months, both day and night, this un- 
grateful youth had been with him. But now 
the lady Olivia coming forth from her house, 
the duke could no longer attend to Antonio's 
story. " Three months,'' said he, " has this 
youth attended on me:" and then he ordered 
Antonio to be taken aside. But Orsino's 
heavenly countess soon gave the duke cause 
to accuse Ccsario as much of ingratitude as 
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Antonio had done, for all the words he could 
hear Olivia speak were words of kindness to 
Cesario : and when he found his page had 
obtained this high place in Olivia's favour, he 
threatened him with all the terrors of his just 
revenge ; and as he was going to depart, he 
called Viola to follow him, saying, "Come, 
boy, with me. My thoughts are ripe for 
mischief." Though it seemed in his jealous 
rage he was going to doom Viola to instant 
death, yet her love made her no longer a 
coward, and she said she would most joyfully 
suffer death to give her master ease. But 
Olivia would not so lose her husband, and she 
cried, " Where goes my Cesario ? " Viola 
replied, " After him I love more than my 
life." Olivia, however, prevented their de- 
parture by loudly proclaiming that Cesario 
was her husband, and sent for the priest, who 
declared that not two hours had passed since 
he had married the lady Olivia to this young 
man. In vain Viola protested she was not 
married to Olivia ; the evidence of that lady 
and the priest made Orsino believe that his 
page had robbed him of the treasure he prized 
aboVe his life. But thinking that it was past 
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recall, he was bidding farewell to his faithless 
mistress, and the young dissembler^ her husband, 
as he called Viola, warning her never to^come 
in his sight again, when, as it seemed to them, 
a miracle appeared! for another Cesario en- 
tered, and addressed Olivia as his wife. This 
new Cesario was Sebastian, the real husband 
of Olivia ; and when their wonder had a little 
ceased at seeing two persons with the same 
face, the same voice, and the same habit, the 
brother and sister began to question each 
other; for Viola could scarce be persuaded 
that her brother was living, and Sebastian 
knew not how to account for the sister he 
supposed drowned being found in the habit 
of a young man. But Viola presently acknow- 
ledged that she was indeed Viola, and his 
sister, under that disguise. 

When all the errors were cleared up which 
the extreme likeness between this twin brother 
and sister had occasioned, they laughed at the 
lady Olivia for the pleasant mistake she had 
made in falling in love with a woman ; and 
Olivia showed no dislike to her exchange, 
when she found she had wedded the brother 
instead of the sister. 
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The hopes of Orsino were for ever at an 
end by this marriage of Olivia, and with his 
hopes, all his fruitless love seemed to vanish 
away, and all his thoughts were fixed on the 
event of his favourite, young Cesario, being 
changed into a fair lady. He viewed Viola 
with great attention, and he remembered how 
very handsome he had always thought Cesario 
was, and he concluded she would look very 
beautiful in a woman's attire ; and then he 
remembered how often she had said she loved 
him^ which at the time seemed only the dutiful 
expressions of a faithful page, but now he 
guessed that something more was meant, for 
many of her pretty sayings, which were like 
riddles to him, came now into his mind, and 
he no sooner remembered all these things than 
he resolved to make Viola his wife ; and he 
said to her (he still could not help calling her 
Cesario and boy)^ "Boy, you have said to me 
a thousand times that you should never love a 
woman like to me, and for the faithful service 
you have done for me, so much beneath your 
soft and tender breeding, and since you have 
called me master so long, you shall now be your 
master's mistress, and Orsino's true duchess." 
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Olivia, perceiving Orsino was making over 
that heart, which she had so ungraciously re- 
jected, to Viola, invited them to enter her 
house, and offered the assistance of the good 
priest, who had married her to Sebastian in 
the morning, to perform the same ceremony 
in the remaining part of the day for Orsino 
and Viola. Thus the twin brother and sister 
were both wedded on the same day; the 
storm and shipwreck, which had separated 
them, being the means of bringing to pass 
their high and mighty fortunes. Viola was 
the wife of Orsino, the duke of lUyria, and 
Sebastian the husband of the rich and noble 
countess, the lady Olivia. 
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E A N W H I L E, 
much fun was going 
on in Olivia's house un- 
known to her. She had 
a steward named Malvolio, 
a rather pompous gentleman who gave him- 
self airs, and whom every one therefore 
disliked, from Sir Toby Belch, Olivia's uncle, 
who was rather too rollicking and too fond 
of wine and merriment, and Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek, Sir Toby's friend, to Maria, 
Olivia's lady's-maid, a smart girl up to all 
sorts of pranks ; she was a great favourite 
with every one except Malvolio, who spoke of 
her as " a saucy minx." Malvolio thought so 
much of himself that he was vain and foolish 
enough to imagine that his mistress Olivia 
was in love with him, and so Maria hit on 
the very naughty plan of fooling Malvolio 
by writing a letter in Olivia's hand, which 
she was able cleverly to imitate, and dropping 
it in a place where he was sure to find it ; the 
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letter was so written as to make him think 
that his mistress declared her love for him. 
Hiding behind the trees in Olivia's garden, 
Sir Toby, Sir Andrew, Maria, and Fabian, one 
of the servants, watched how their little trick 
succeeded. The poor steward was utterly 
befooled, and believing that the letter had 
actually come from his mistress, he later on 
behaved in such a mad fashion towards his 
Lady Olivia, that she thought the poor fellow 
had gone quite mad, and she entrusted him to 
the care of her uncle. Sir Toby, and the others, 
who of course treated him as if he were a 
lunatic, and locked him up in a dark room, 
and tried to persuade him that he was bereft of 
all reason, and that the very devil of madness 
had entered into him. 

But at last after they had had a great deal 
of fun out of the ill-used steward, " the cross- 
gartered gull," as they called him, it came out 
that the letter which he had picked up was 
written not by the lady, but by the maid. 
Naturally he felt that he had been cruelly 
abused. At the end of the play we have him 
determined to be revenged " on the whole 
pack" of them. He was taught rather too 
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hard a lesson. How he behaved afterwards 
we do not know, nor how he punished the 
mischievous Maria, whose high spirits Sir Toby 
so much admired that he married her. 

The scene in Olivia's garden must be read 
in the words of the play itself : let us watch 
the fun : — 

Mar. Get ye all three into the box-tree : 
Malvolio's coming down this walk : he has 
been yonder i' the sun practising behaviour 
to his own shadow this half hour : observe 
him, for the love of mockery ; for I know 
this letter will make a contemplative idiot of 
him. Close, in the name of jesting ! Lie 
thou there [throws down a letter\ ; for here 
comes the trout that must be caught with 
tickling. [Exit. 

Enter Malvolio. 

Ma/. 'Tis but fortune ; all is fortune. 
Maria once told me she did affect me: and 
I have heard herself come thus near, that, 
should she fancy, it should be one of my com- 
plexion. Besides, she uses me with a more 
exalted respect than any one else that follows 
her. What should I think on 't ? 
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Sir To. Here's an overweening rogue ! 

Fab. O, peace ! Contemplation makes a 
rare turkey-cock of him : how he jets under 
his advanced plumes ! 

Sir And. 'Slight, I could so beat the rogue ! 

Sir To. Peace, I say. 

Ma/. To be count Malvolio ! 

Sir To. Ah, rogue ! 

Sir And. Pistol him, pistol him. 

Sir To. Peace, peace! 

Mai. There is example for 't ; the lady of 
the Strachy married the yeoman of the ward- 
robe. 

Sir And. Fie on him, Jezebel ! 

Fab. O, peace ! now he's deeply in : look 
how imagination blows him. 

Mai. Having been three months married 
to her, sitting in my state, — 

Sir To. O, for a stone-bow, to hit him in 
the eye ! 

Mai. Calling my officers about me, in my 
branched velvet gown ; having come from a 
day-bed, where I have left Olivia sleeping, — 

Sir To. Fire and brimstone ! 

Fab. O, peace, peace ! 

Mai. And then to have the humour of 
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state; and after a demure travel of regard, 
telling them I know my place as I would 
they should do theirs, to ask for my kinsman 
Toby,— 

Sir To. Bolts and shackles! 

Fab. O, peace, peace, peace ! now, now. 

Mai. Seven of my people, with an obedient 
start, make out for him : I frown the while ; 
and perchance wind up my watch, or play 
with my — some rich jewel. Toby approaches ; 
courtesies there to me, — 

Sir To. Shall this fellow live? 

Fab. Though our silence be drawn from 
us with cars, yet peace. 

Mai. I extend my hand to him thus, 
quenching my familiar smile with an austere 
regard of control, — 

Sir To. And does not Toby take you a 
blow o' the lips then ? 

Mai. Saying, " Cousin Toby, my fortunes 
having cast me on your niece give me this 
prerogative of speech," — 

Sir To. What, what ? 

Mai. "You must amend your drunken- 
ness." 

Sir To. Out, scab ! 
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Fab. Nay, patience, or we break the sinews 
of our plot. 

Mai. " Besides, you waste the treasure of 
your time with a foolish knight," — 

Sir And. That's me, I warrant you. 

Mai. " One Sir Andrew,"— 

Sir And. I knew 'twas I ; for many do call 
me fool. 

MaL What employment have we here ? 

YFaking up the letter. 

Fab. Now is the woodcock near the gin. 

Sir To. O, peace ! and the spirit of 
humours intimate reading aloud to him. 

MaL By my life, this is my lady's hand : 
these be her very C's, her U's, and her T's ; 
and thus makes she her great P's. It is, in 
contempt of question, her hand. 

Sir And. Her C's, her U's and her T's: 
why that ? 

Mai. [reads] To the unknown beloved, 
this, and my good wishes : — her very phrases ! 
By your leave, wax. Soft ! and the impres- 
sure her Lucrece, with which she uses 
to seal: 'tis my lady. To whom should 
this be ? 

Fab. This wins him, liver and all. 
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Mai. \reads\ Jove knows I love : 
But who ? 
Lips, do not move; 
No man must know. 
" No man must know." What follows ? 
the numbers altered ! " No man must know : " 
if this should be thee, Malvolio ? 
Sir To. Marry, hang thee, brock ! 
Ma/, [reads] I may command where I 
adore ; 
But silence, like a Lucrece knife. 
With bloodless stroke my heart doth 
gore: 
M, O, A, I, doth sway my life. 
Fa6. A fustian riddle ! 
Str To. Excellent wench, say L 
Ma/. " M, O, A, I, doth sway my life." 
Nay, but first, let me see, let me see, let 
me see. 

Fa6. What dish o' poison has she dressed 
him ! 

Sir To. And with what wing the staniel 
checks at it ! 

Ma/. " I may command where I adore." 
Why, she may command me : I serve her ; 
she is my lady. Why, this is evident to 
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any formal capacity ; there is no obstruction 
in this : and the end, — what should that 
alphabetical position portend? If I could 
make that resemble something in me, — Softly ! 
M, O, A, I,— 

Sir To. O, ay, make up that : he is now 
at a cold scent. 

Fab. Sowter will cry upon 't for all this, 
though it be as rank as a fox. 

Mai. M, — Malvolio ; M, — why, that 
begins my name. 

Fab. Did not I say he would work it out ? 
the cur is excellent at faults. 

Mai. M, — but then there is no consonancy 
in the sequel ; that suffers under probation : 
A should follow, but O does. 

Fab. And O shall end, I hope. 

Sir To. Ay, or I'll cudgel him, and make 
him cry O ! 

Mai. And then " I " comes behind. 

Fab. Ay, an you had an eye behind you, 
you might see more detraction at your heels 
than fortunes before you. 

Mai. M, O, A, I ; this simulation is not 
as the former : and yet, to crush this a little, 
it would bow to me, for every one of these 
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letters are in my name. Soft ! here follows 
prose. [Reads] If this fall into thy hand, 
revolve. In my stars I am above thee ; but 
be not afraid of greatness: some are born 
great, some achieve greatness, and some have 
greatness thrust upon 'em. Thy Fates open 
their hands ; let thy blood and spirit embrace 
them ; and, to inure thyself to what thou art 
like to be, cast thy humble slough and appear 
fresh. Be opposite with a kinsman, surly with 
•servants ; let thy tongue tang arguments of 
state ; put thyself into the trick of singularity : 
she thus advises thee that sighs for thee. Re- 
member who commended thy yellow stockings, 
and wished to see thee ever cross-gartered : I 
say, remember. Go to, thou art made, if thou 
desirest to be so ; if not, let me see thee a 
steward still, the fellow of servants, and not 
worthy to touch Fortune's fingers. Farewell. 
She that would alter services with thee, 

The Fortunate-Unhappy. 

Daylight and champain discovers not more : 
this is open. I will be proud, I will read 
politic authors, I will baffle Sir Toby, I will 
wash off gross acquaintance, I will be point- 
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devise the very man. I do not now fool 
myself, to let imagination jade me ; for every 
reason excites to this, that my lady loves me. 
She did commend my yellow stockings of late, 
she did praise my leg being cross-gartered ; 
and in this she manifests herself to my love, 
and with a kind of injunction drives me to 
these habits of her liking. I thank my stars, 
I am happy. I will be strange, stout, in 
yellow stockings, and cross-gartered, even with 
the swiftness of putting on. Jove and my stars 
be praised ! Here is yet a postscript. [Reai/s] 
Thou canst not choose but know who I am. 
If thou entertainest my love, let it appear in 
thy smiling ; thy smiles become thee well ; 
therefore in my presence still smile, dear my 
sweet, I prithee. 

Jove, I thank thee : I will smile ; I will 
do everything that thou wilt have mc. 

[Exit. 

Fab. I will not give my part of this sport 
for a pension of thousands to be paid from the 
Sophy. 

Sir To. I could marry this wench for this 
device, — 

Sir And. So could I too. 
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Sir To. And ask no other dowry with her 
but such another jest. 

Sir And. Nor I neither. 

Fab. Here comes my noble gull-catcher. 

Re-enter Maria. 

Sir To. Wilt thou set thy foot o' my neck ? 

Sir And. Or o' mine either ? 

Sir To. Shall I play my freedom at tray- 
trip, and become thy bond-slave ? 

Sir And V faith, or I either ? 

Sir To. Why, thou hast put him in such a 
dream, that when the image of it leaves him 
he must run mad. 

Mar. If you will then see the fruits of the 
sport, mark his first approach before my lady : 
he will come to her in yellow stockings, and 
'tis a colour she abhors, and cross-gartered, a 
fashion she detests ; and he will smile upon 
her, which will now be so unsuitable to her 
disposition, being addicted to a melancholy as 
she is, that it cannot but turn him into a notable 
contempt. If you will see it, follow me. 

Sir To. To the gates of Tartar, thou most 
excellent devil of wit ! 

Sir And. FU make one too. 
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story is indeed a sort of 
comical counterpart of the various love 
stories interwoven in the play, and the events 
which bring the plot to its happy ending are 
charmingly worked out in the last act, which 
will be better understood by the reader now 
that the story has been fully told. 

Vio. Here comes the man, sir, that did 
rescue me. 

Enter Antonio and Officers. 

Duke. That face of his I do remember 

well ; 
Yet, when I saw it last, it was besmear'd 
As black as Vulcan in the smoke of war : 
A bawbling vessel was he captain of, 
For shallow draught and bulk unprizable ; 
With which such scathful grapple did he 

make 
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With the most noble bottom of our fleet, 

That very envy and the tongue of loss 

Cried fame and honour on him. What's the 

matter ? 
First Off. Orsino, this is that Antonio 
That took the Phoenix and her fraught from 

Candy ; 
And this is he that did the Tiger board, 
When your young nephew Titus lost his leg : 
Here in the streets, desperate of shame and 

state, 
In private brabble did we apprehend him. 
Vio. He did me kindness, sir, drew on my 

side ; 
But in conclusion put strange speech upon me: 
I know not what 'twas but distraction. 

Duke. Notable pirate ! thou salt-water 

thief! 
What foolish boldness brought thee to their 

mercies. 
Whom thou, in term so bloody and so dear. 
Hast made thine enemies ? 

Ant. Orsino, noble sir. 

Be pleased that I shake off these names you 

give me : 
Antonio never yet was thief or pirate, 
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Though I confess, on base and ground enough, 
Orsino's enemy. A witchcraft drew me 

hither : 
That most ingrateful boy there by your side. 
From the rude sea's enraged and foamy 

mouth 
Did I redeem ; a wreck past hope he was : 
His life I gave him, and did thereto add 
My love, without retention or restraint, 
All his in dedication ; for his sake 
Did I expose myself, pure for his love. 
Into the danger of this adverse town ; 
Drew to defend him when he was beset : 
Where being apprehended, his false cunning. 
Not meaning to partake with me in danger. 
Taught him to face me out of his acquaint- 
ance, 
And grew a twenty years removed thing 
While one would wink ; denied me mine own 

purse. 
Which I had recommended to his use 
Not half an hour before. 

Vio. How can this be ? 

Duke. When came he to this town ? 
Ant. To-day, my lord ; and for three 
months before, 
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No interim, not a minute's vacancy, 
Both day and night did we keep company. 



Enter Olivia and Attendants. 

Duke. Here comes the countess : now 
heaven walks on earth. 
But for thee, fellow ; fellow, thy words are 

madness : 
Three months this youth hath tended upon 

me; 
But more of that anon. Take him aside. 
OH. What would my lord, but that he 
may not have. 
Wherein Olivia may seem serviceable ? 
Cesario, you do not keep promise with me. 
Vio. Madam ! 
Duke. Gracious Olivia, — 
OH. What do you say, Cesario ? Good 

my lord, — 
Vio. My lord would speak ; my duty 

hushes me. 
OH. If it be aught to the old tune, my 
lord. 
It is as fat and fulsome to mine ear 
As howling after music. 
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Duke. Still so cruel ? 

O//. Still so constant, lord. 
Duke, What, to perverseness ? you uncivil 
lady,^ 
To whose ingrate and unauspicious altars 
My soul the faithfuU'st offerings hath breathed 

out 
That e'er devotion tender'd ! What shall I 
do? 
OH. Even what it please my lord, that 

shall become him. 
Duke. Why should I not, had I the heart 
to do it. 
Like to the Egyptian thief at point of death. 
Kill what I love ? — a savage jealousy 
That sometimes savours nobly. But hear me 

this : 
Since you to non-regardance cast my faith. 
And that I partly know the instrument 
That screws me from my true place in your 

favour, 
Live you the marble-breasted tyrant still ; 
But this your minion, whom I know you love. 
And whom, by heaven I swear, I tender 

dearly. 
Him will I tear out of that cruel eye, 
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Where he sits crowned in his master's spite. 
Come, boy, with me ; my thoughts are ripe 

* in mischief: 
ril sacrifice the lamb that I do love. 
To spite a raven's heart within a dove. 

Vio. And I, most jocund, apt and willingly. 
To do you rest, a thousand deaths would die. 
OH. Where goes Cesario ? 
Vio. After him I love 

More than I love these eyes, more than my 

life, 
More, by all mores, than e'er I shall love wife. 
If I do feign, you witnesses above 
Punish my life for tainting of my love ! 

OH. Ay me, detested ! how am I beguiled ! 
Vio. Who does beguile you ? who does do 

you wrong? 
OH. Hast thou forgot thyself? is it so 
long ? 
Call forth the holy father. 

Duke. Come away ! 

OH. Whither, my lord ? Cesario, husband, 

stay. 
Duke. Husband? 

OH. Ay, husband : can he that deny ? 
Duke. Her husband, sirrah ! 
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Vio. No, my lord, not I. 

OH. Alas, it is the baseness of thy fear 
That makes thee strangle thy propriety : 
Fear not, Cesario ; take thy fortunes up ; 
Be that thou know'st thou art, and then thou 

art 
As great as that thou fear'st. 

"Enter Priest. 

O, welcome, father ! 
Father, I charge thee, by thy reverence. 
Here to unfold, though lately we intended 
To keep in darkness what occasion now 
Reveals before 'tis ripe, what thou dost know 
Hath newly pass'd between this youth and me. 
Priest. A contract of eternal bond of love. 
Confirmed by mutual joinder of your hands. 
Attested by the holy close of lips, 
Strengthen'd by interchangement of your 

rings; 
And all the ceremony of this compact 
Seal'd in my function, by my testimony: 
Since when, my watch hath told me, toward 

my grave 
I have traveird but two hours. 
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Duke. O thou dissembling cub ! what wilt 
thou be 
When time hath sow'd a grizzle on thy case? 
Or will not else thy craft so quickly grow. 
That thine own trip shall be thine overthrow ? 
Farewell, and take her; but direct thy feet 
Where thou and I henceforth may never meet. 
Vio. My lord, I do protest — 
■ OH. O, do not swear ! 

Hold little faith, though thou hast too much 
fear. 

Enter Sebastian. 

Seb. I am sorry, madam, I have hurt your 
kinsman ; 
But, had it been the brother of my blood, 
I must have done no less with wit and safety. 
You throw a strange regard upon me, and by 

that 
I do perceive it hath offended you : 
Pardon me, sweet one, even for the vows 
We made each other but so late ago. 

Duke. One face, one voice, one habit, and 
two persons, 
A natural perspective, that is and is not ! 
Seb. Antonio, O my dear Antonio! 
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How have the hours rack'd and tortured me. 
Since I have lost thee! 

Ant. Sebastian are you ? 
Seb. Fear'st thou that, Antonio ? 

Ant. How have you made division of 
yourself? 
An apple, cleft in two, is not more twin 
Than these two creatures. Which is Sebastian? 
OH. Most wonderful ! 
Seb. Do I stand there? I never had a 
brother ; 
Nor can there be that deity in my nature. 
Of here and everywhere. I had a sister. 
Whom the blind waves and surges have 

devour 'd. 
Of charity, what kin are you to me ? 
What countryman ? what name ? what parent- 
age ? 
Vio. Of Messaline : Sebastian was my 
father ; 
Such a Sebastian was my brother too. 
So went he suited to his watery tomb: 
If spirits can assume both form and suit. 
You come to fright us. 

Seb. A spirit I am indeed ; 

Were you a woman, as the rest goes even, 
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I should my tears let fall upon your cheek. 
And SAV ** Thrice-welcome, drowned Viola!" 

Vh. My father had a mole upon his brow. 

Sch. a\nd so had mine. 

tlo. And died that day when Viola from 
her birth 
lUd numbered thirteen years. 

Sit). O, that record is lively in my soul ! 
lie finished indeed his mortal act 
*rhat day that made my sister thirteen years. 

rio. If nothing lets to make us happy 
both 
But this my masculine usurp'd attire, 
Do not embrace me till each circumstance 
Of place, time, fortune, do cohere and jump 
Thit I am Viola : which to confirm, 
ril bring you to a captain in this town. 
Where lie my maiden weeds; by whose gentle 

help 
I was preserved to serve this noble count. 
All the occurrence of my fortune since 
I lath been between this lady and this lord. 

Seb. [7b Olivia] So comes it, lady, you 
have been mistook : 
Hut nature to her bias drew in that. 
You would have been contracted to a maid ; 
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Nor are you therein, by my life, deceived, 

You are betroth'd both to a maid and man. 
Duke. Be not amazed ; right noble is his 
blood. 

If this be so, as yet the glass seems true, 

I shall have share in this most happy wreck. 

\To Viola] Boy, thou hast said to me a thou- 
sand times 

Thou never shouldst love woman like to me. 
Vio. And all those sayings will I over- 
swear ; 

And all those swearings keep as true in soul 

As doth that orbed continent the fire 

That severs day from night. 

Duke. Give me thy hand ; 

And let me see thee in thy woman's weeds. 
Vio. The captain that did bring me first 
on shore 

Hath my maid's garments : he upon some action 

Is now in durance. 

OH. [7b the Duke] My lord, so please you, 
these things further thought on. 

To think me as well a sister as a wife, 

One day shall crown the alliance on 't, so 
please you. 

Here at my house and at my proper cost. 
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Duke. Madam, I am most apt to embrace 

your offer. 
[To Viola] Your master quits you ; and for 

your service done him, 
So much against the mettle of your sex, 
So far beneath your soft and tender breeding. 
And since you call'd me master for so long, 
Here is my hand : you shall from this time 

be 
Your master's mistress. 

OIL A sister ! you are she. 

Duke. When the golden time convents, 
A solemn combination shall be made 
Of our dear souls. Meantime, sweet sister. 
We will not part from hence. Cesario, 

come ; 
For so you shall be, while you are a man ; 
But when in other habits you are seen, 
Orsino's mistress and his fancy's queen. 

[They all leave except the Clown ^ who ends 
the play with this quaint old song : — 

When that I was and a little tiny boy^ 
With hey^ ho^ the wind and the rain, 

A foolish thing was but a toy^ 
For th^ rain it raineth every day. 
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But when I came to marCs estate^ 

With hey^ ho^ the wind and the rain^ 

^Gainst knaves and thieves men shut their gate ^ 
For the rain it raineth every day. 

But when I came^ alas ! to wive^ 

With hey^ ho^ the wind and the rain^ 

By swaggering could I never thrive. 
For the rain it raineth every day. 

A great while ago the world begun^ 
With hey^ ho^ the wind and the rain^ 

But thafs all one^ our play is done^ 

And we'll strive to please you every day. 
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SONGS 

ARRANGED FOR HOME AND SCHOOL SINGING 

I. O MISTRESS MINE 
II. HOLD THY PEACE 

III. COME AWAY, DEATH 

IV. WHEN THAT I WAS AND A LITTLE 

TINY BOY 



{All Rights Strictly Reserved.) 



The publishers have to acknowledge their indebtedness to 
Mr. T. Maskell Hardy for his general supervision, and in 
most cases his arrangement, of these settings. 
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O MISTRESS MINE. 

(First puUUbed in Morley'i " Consort Lessons ** in 1599, and in the so-called 
Qaeen Elixabeth's Virginal Book in x6ii.) 



PlAMO. 



Melody TraditionaL 



Rat her slowly. 





1. O Mistress mine, "where are you roaming ? 

2. What is Love ? 'tis not here - af - ter ; 

DohisF. ild :n jn :r |d :n Se :b .8 I 
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O MISTRESS MINE. 



^=^:=i 



-J^^ 



O . . Mis-tress mine, where 

What . . is . . Love ? 'tis 

||d Mr:n jn :r |d 



are you roam- ing ? 
not here - af - ter ; 

ie 




o, 

Pres 



stay and hear! 
ent mirth 

:l .1 :1 



your 
hath 



true love*s com-ing, 
pres- ent laugh-ter, 
:s .8 :8 .8 I 



i^^il^ 



EE3^ 



dim. 
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O MISTRESS MINE. 




HOLD THY PEACE. 



(First published in 1609 in ** Deuteiomalia ; or the second part of Musick's Melodie, 
or melodious Musicke of Pleasant Roundelaies ; Freemen's (Threemen's ?) Songs and 
delightful Catches.") 

CATCH FOR THREE VOICES, UNACCOMPANIED. 

Music Traditional, 
Edited by Thos. Ravenscroft, 1582 ? — 1635. ? 

Briskly, counting four in a bar. 



-^^0: 



Hold thy peace, 
Doh is A. 

Id :- .S| Id 



and I prithee, hold thy peace, 

:- .t„d Ir .r :r .1| |r 



- } 




thou Knave ! 

I In :d I 



Hold thy peace, thou Knave, 

|f .8 :1 Ife :r } 



Repeat ad lib. 



{\ 



thou Knave ! 

Is :n 



The Catch in Shakespeare's time meant simply a Round for three or more voices. 
The Catch was for each succeeding singer to take up or catch his part in time. One 
of the mottoes on the title-page of Deuteromalia is " Catch that catch can.' 

In the above example, the first singer leads off alone, the second singer beginning 
when the first reaches the note marked by the asterisk, and the third following suit as 
his predecessor arrives at the same point. 
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COME AWAY, DEATH. 

(Composed in 1741.) 

Music by Dr. Arne, 1710—1778. 



Piano. 




Softly and sweetly. 



Come a - way I 

In :— :r |d :— 



come a-way, Death I 

— It, :-.l,:8e, |1| :- 



And 





COME AWAY, DEATH. 



Fie, 



a - way I 

:r Id :- 



fie, a-way, breath! I am 

|t, :-J,:8ei |li :— :d d | 




slain, 



I am slain by a 'fair cru - el maid: My 

El?. 
:njn|f :-.s:n ["r :d :t, |d :— :"1 j 




shroud of white, stuck all with y^w, 

||t :— :s Id' :- :d |f :— :r |n :— : } 




COME AWAY, DEATH. 




fe 



re 



i^Efe^E 



'^m 



My part of (feath, 

I In :se, :1, |t, : 



^ 



no one 

n :sei 



so 

:1. 



true, 

It, 



no 

:n 




COME AWA.Y. DEATH. 




Not a flow'r, not a ' flow'r so sweet, 

In :— :r |d :f :n j^' r ;-.d :t| |1, :- 




On my black cof 

{|d :-j;pi If 



fin, let there be strewn; 

:n pr :-.d:t| |d :— 




COME AWAY, DEATH. 




poor corpse, where my bones shall be thrown I A 

El?. 
{|f :— :— In :r :d [T :d :t, |d :— :"1 | 




COME AWAY, DEATH. 



Lay me, O, 

W^jn :— :r Is 



lay . . me where Sad 

— Is :f :n |r :— :r ^ 




true lov - er nev 

In ;f :n |r 



er find my grave, 

:d |t, :— :1, jn, : 



To 

:n I 




weep there, To "weep . . . there. 

f :-:-|n :-:r Id t-:-!"!,:-!,:!,!!,:-:-! 




WIIIiN THAT I WAS AND A LITTLE 
TINY BOY. 

Melody TraditionaL 



Piano. 




^^1^^^^^^ 



When that I was and a lit- tie ti - ny boy, ' 

But when I came to . . man's e - state. 
But when I came, a • las ! to . . wive, 

A long while a - go the . . world be - gun, 

Doh is Bi^. Lah is Q. 

||n .n ,n :d J ,d Ir ,n .r ,d :ti 



With 



■d ,r } 
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WHEN THAT I WAS AND A LITTLE TINY BOY. 



hey, 

II" 



ho, 

:d 



the wind and the rain, 



( ^ 
'Gainst 
By 
[ But 

^d |r ,n .r 4 :t, ^, } 




fool - ish thing was 

knaves and thieves men 

swag • g'ring could I 

that's all one ; our 

{|1, .t, :d .r 



but a . . toy, ] 

shut their gate, [ For the 

nev - er . . thrive, ' 

play is , , done ; And we'll 

[n ,r A ,t, ;1, .se. .se. } 




rain, it rain - eth ev - 'ry day. \ ,^. , 

strive to please you ev - »ry day, | Witn 

{|li .t, :d .r [n ,r A ,t, ;1, .d__,r } 




^ ^-^-^ ^^ ===^,^ =, 
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WHEN THAT I WAS AND A LITTLE TINY BOY. 



hey. 



ho, the wind and the rain, For the 

:d nd |r ,1 .r ,d :t, .se, ,8ei \ 




rail. 



rain, 



ram 

:d 



eth 



ev - 'ry day, 

n ,r .d ,t| :1| 




Note.— At the beginning of the last verse the word " A " must be sung to the lait 
semiquaver of the last bar of the introduction, as below:— 



A long while a- go etc. 
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